Yet, this titled physician got his knighthood not for his scientific
discovery, but on account of B.B's influence with the royal family.
Shaw thus, tears one veil from Ridgeon's greatness. A second
veil is torn, when Ridgeon is painted as a scientific egoist. He
not only experiments on animals, but also on his patients. One
of these, we are told by Sir Patrick, is Jane Marsh. Under Rid-
geon's treatment, instead of the tubercular ulcer on her arm getting
cured, it rots her whole arm. There is nothing wicked in a doctor
failing in his treatment. But Ridgeon's attitude to the incident
is revealing. He perfunctorily exclaims, "Poor Jane!." and then
says:
Ridgeon.
However, she makes a good living out of that
arm now by showing it at medical lectures.
Sir Patrick.
Still, that wasn't quite what you intended,
was itl
Ridgeon*
/ took my chance of it.
Sir Patrick.
Jane did, you mean.
Ridgeon.
Well, it is always the patient who has to
take the chance when an experiment is
necessary. And we can find out nothing
without experiment.1
So, Ridgeon is a scientist who exercises his unconditional right
to know. But we must remember, that the medical profession
and society are guilty partners with Ridgeon.
1.   The Doctor's Dilemma, p. 507. 2.
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